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ON’T get the idea that the Pa- taristic jingoism, and how each side 
5 Pens Quiz which the Weekly is continually playing into the 

hands of the other—it’s the old 
story of extremes meeting. But in 
the Legion’s universal draft plan 
both sides can meet on common 
ground along with the sensible 
majority which is neither pacifistic 
nor jingoistic. Don’t neglect, in 
this issue, our Washington corre- 
spondent’s account of the legisla- 


is now conducting at the rate of 
five questions a week is the work 
of some all-wise history shark who 
snaps them right out of his brain 
on to a typewriter just like that. 
The questions are compounded by 
members of the Weekly staff with 
the use of reverse English—that is, 


the boys scout around through his- 
tory books until they find a good tive situation in Washington. The 


answer and then they build the universal draft is the most impor- 
question around .that. We're de- tant piece of Legion-sponsored leg- 
liberately trying to make the ques- islation before the short session, but 
tions teasers. If any questions of it’s not the whole show by any 
that kind occur to you send them means. 

in—together with the answers. 
We'll try to use them. 


* * * 


—. Post That Found Itself™ 
* * * * 
is a true story, and one that 
A NEW YORK lawyer who occu- is particularly appropriate at this 
pies a good slice in “Who's time, when the Legion is all set to 
Who in America” writes us that the go for the $5,000,000 Endowment 
series of editorials on the universal Fund—and don’t pass up the edi- 
draft, the sixth and last of which torial on the endowment on page 
was published in last week’s issue, eight. This endowment business 
are “the finest ever.” “They fur- doesn’t mean that the Legion is go 
nish,” he adds, “the solution _ be- ing to drop everything else—quite 
tween the silly pacifists and the big the opposite. Now is the best time 
stick jingoes.” The Weekly has in the world to show people that 
frequently pointed out the close re- the endowment is only one of a 
lation between pacifism and mili- thousand activities in which the 
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from the smallest post to 
the national organization, is en- 
gaged. The town in which the 
Legion is putting on a big program 
of community betterment which it 
is prosecuting vigorously and un- 
selfishly is, to our mind, the kind 
of place in which the endowment 
is bound to go over biggest. 
* * 5 

LEASE, Mr., Mrs. and Miss Read- 

er, feel free to come at the 
Weekly any time, whether your car- 
go be assorted bricks or nice juicy 
oranges (which some Florida Le- 
gionnaires sent us once upon a 
time). It’s your magazine—speak 
your piece about it. And remember 
that the address for all editorial and 
business communications is now 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Advertising 
offices are still maintained at 22 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, for 
Western business, and at 331 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, for 
Eastern business. 


Les 
-egion, 


* « “ 


7*noM the way subscription cards 

are coming in to the Weekly it 

looks as if 1925 were going to be a 
whopper of a Legion year. 
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Along with the entrainin’ orders comes a hard-boiled command from Division 
Headquarters that says no pets are to be took along with us to the States 


4 ITH your humane permission 
I will here set forth a few 
of the incidentals of the re- 
turn trip o’ the glorious Curly 

Wolf Division, A. E. F., to God’s coun- 
try. 

That was all of six months after the 
Armistice had left us high but not so 
dry in the southeastern part of France. 
Sailin’ orders had been postponed so 
often that we figured we still had a 
chance to die for France—of ripe old 
age. But we didn’t get a chance to 
remit that last payment on our debt to 
Lafe Yet, because finally the sailin’ 
orders really come. 

And at last, after all those weary 
months o’ waitin’, we clumb aboard the 
transports at Brest. Our regiment’s 
ship was the U. S. transport Molly 
Pitcher, a mean pitchin’ bus on the 
briny if there ever was one, and— 

—But halt! As you were! 

First I must march you back to 
Beautemps, the little village where B 
Company was quartered durin’ the long 
work, wet and wait spell after the Ar- 
mistice. 

Where this story begins, we ain’t 
started for the U. S. A.; we ain’t even 
packed up yet, and the picket line 


rumors as to the date for our spurt for 
home has scarcely mumbled into circu- 
lation. 

Well, I think I’ll begin spinnin’ this 
yarn where Capt. Walker, our skipper, 
is confidentially whisperin’ with Sergt. 
Doolin, our platoon sarge, in tones in- 
tended for everybody in the barnyard 
to hear. 

“Sergeant, this outfit seems to have 
gone crazy on pets.” 

“Ts that so, sir?” 

“You don’t mean to say you haven’t 
noticed it, sergeant? Every buck in 
your platoon seems to be coddlin’ some 
sort of bird or beast.” 

“Indeed, sir?” 

“Come, come, sergeant. It’s perfectly 
obvious that some men think more 
about takin’ care of their pets than 
their equipment.” 

“Perhaps they do, sir.” 

“They'll pick up anything in the 
animal line—cur dogs, stray cats, white 
mice, baby pigs, goats—why, they’d 
even keep porecupines if they could sit 
on ’em when I inspect billets.” 

“T expect some of ’em would, sir.” 

“If the colonel ever learns what a 
zoo this company has turned out to be, 
hgll put us all in arrest.” 
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“Yessir.” 

“Sergeant, have you any pets?” 

“Yessir—I mean, no, sir.” 

But Sergt. Doolin was givin’ a white 
lie to the skipper, along with a grin 
blanche. For our platoon bulldozer had 
a couple o’ wee, square-faced pets 
which he didn’t have to feed anything 
exceptin’ kind words like “Shoota 
Frank” and “Baby needs new shoes” 
when he give ’em their rub-down in the 
palm of his mitt, just prior to their 
pay-night gallop on a blanket. Sergt. 
Doolin’s pets was spotted like some oil 
witnesses’ reputations, and they was 
the kind which works while you weep. 

The time I’m speakin’ of, B Company 
was still luxuriatin’ in stables and barn- 


yards around Beautemps, and a _ look 
into our billets would show you that 
the skipper was right. We had be 


come a barn-’em menagerie. 

Of course, other companies had col- 
lectin’ fevers, too. One company ac 
cumulated a record for goin’ over the 
hill. Another accumulated enough rum 
on one pay-day to last ’em for a life 
time. A third outfit went in for col 
lectin’ snails, poppies, wistaria, trailin’ 
arbutus and black eyes. Still another 
company was busy pickin’ French 
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brides, to pack home with ’em and 
tickle the folks. 

But B Company devoted its genius to 
accumulatin’ pets, and I’ll say we had 
Noah’s celebrated ark lookin’ like a 
panic in a cat and dog hospital. 

Well, at last we got our absotive 
orders to break camp and board the 
rollin’? strawberry crates for the sea- 
board and home. 

But, strange to say, some of :ar 
amateur Hagenbecks didn’t cheer as 
loud as you might think. For along 
with the entrainin’ orders comes a 
hard-boiled command. Division head- 
quarters says that no pets are to be 
took along with us to the States. They 
must all be left behind to grift for 
themselves. O woe—or as the gang 
= without droppin’ the aitch—O 
we 


HIs order meant that Private Axel- 

son would have to kiss good-by to 
Madelon, his pet Alsatian snuff-hound; 
and Private Plozowski would have to 
say farewell to his mild-mannered field 
mouse, Dynamite; and Corporal Mc- 
Donald would have to park his goat, 
Adjutant, which could bleat in two lan- 
guages and broadcast its presence in 
eight, which used its head when salutin’ 
officers and which had utterly ruined 
two company cooks by swallowin’ their 
can-openers. Also, this order required 
the third squad to dissolve their co-op- 
erative ownership of an old crow— 
Bourbon by name, a lame bird which 
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Navy critics said a 

lurch of the ship caused 

the gob to accidentally 

lean his bean crusher 

against —* terrible 
le’ 


they had caught pickin’ on a defense- 
less scarecrow. 

And, worst of all, the mess sergeant 
would have to get a separation from 
Mme. Pompadour, a cat which he had 
named himself, a feline which was 
blessed by the company because it could 
get away with so much goldfish. 

Yes, heartbreaks was in order when 
that anti-pettin’ order come out. 

The only lover o’ dumb creatures 
which wasn’t engulfed in blue gloom 
was myself. I had lost my soft graft 
as a motorcycle orderly to the colonel 
and I was back in the Squads East 
Club, but still I wasn’t downhearted. 
Did I have a pet? I did. He was the 
cutest, the playfullest, the most comical 
little cuss you ever did see. His name 
was Bruno. Somehow we had become 
attached to each other; we was always 
together, at drill, at mess, at work, at 
play. We was as inseparable as the 
two ¢c’s in hiccough. 

It seems to me that I was the only 
one o’ the animal trainers which didn’t 
shed tears when the divisional com- 
mander said park pets. You see, I had 
a notion that nothin’ could. separate 
Bruno from his master. Bruno was 
goin’ back with me to the States, and 
that’s those. 

“What’s the detail for, sarge?” I 
asked Doolin one mornin’ when we was 
ordered to fall in without rifles or side 
arms in front of our palatial bungalow. 

“You'll get wised soon enough,” says 
the sergeant in his big-hearted way. 
“Git them heels together.” 
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I clicked, but he only give a sneer at 
my general conformation. Bein’ slightly 
bow-legged, my knees is always de 
ployed as skirmishers. Well, anyhow, 
we was marched to battalion headquar- 
ters. And there I nearly fainted. 
What do I see but a line of doughboys 
removin’ their blouses, shirts, shoes, 
leggin’s and etceteras in front of a 
portable delousin’ machine. 

Good-by, Bruno! 


AY, we went thro’ that steam bakery 

like a fool through his money. They 
cooked our over and underclothin’ to 
a turn, while we stood around and 
shivered, clad in French newspapers 
which gave only the bare facts, or else 
just in our fatigue epidermis. All the 
time my clothes was gettin’ the razz I 
worried over Bruno. Would he be suf- 
focated by raw steam? Of course I 
knew he was’hardy and wore service 
stripes datin’ back to the battle of 
Chateau-Thierry, but I knew, too, that 
he didn’t carry a gas mask. 

Finally our uniforms and_ things 

come out o’ that Turkish wrath. There 
wasn’t much left but the wrinkles, and 
when I put on my undershirt it fit me 
like the paper on an all-day sucker. 
And I had a hard job untanglin’ the 
knots in what had once been a snappy 
military blouse. But what bore me up 
was the fact that after puttin’ on my 
clothes I become aware that Bruno was 
still alive and kickin’. Why, that third 
degree had only made him perspire. 
He was just as frisky as ever. 
_ Yes, I will pass over the affect- 
in’ scenes when our special train 
pulled out o’ Beautemps, where 
we had spent so many happy 
hours, includin’ two or three o’ 
sunshine. All the company’s pets 
was left behind, accordin’ to the 
orders, exceptin’ one or two pet 
mice which could be smuggled into 
a pocket—and Bruno! 

Finally our lame-wheel express 
arrived at Brest. I won’t describe 
Brest in my own words, because 
the editor tells me this is a family 
paper. It is enough to say that 
we laid over at Brest long enough 
to load and coal a fleet o’ ships, 
workin’ all night, and then stand- 
in’ in line all day in the Brittany 
ooze, waitin’ for a sniff o’ slum- 
gullion. 

But at last B Company twisted 
itself around the hills on the road 
from Pontanezen down to the 
docks, and then we took the lighter 
to the good ship Molly Pitcher. 

I paid my farewell to la belle 
France with tears in my eyes— 
in fact, there was damp lamp all 
over the barge. I had forgot all 
about the war and the mud and 
the blues, and remembered only 
the good times and the hospitality 
o’ the simple folks in the little 
towns—the people who will raise 
their children to love the Yanks 
and who will always be grateful. 

But there was somethin’ else I 
missed. It was Bruno. You can 
pan Brest all you want, but when 
it come to delousin’ stations, old 
Brest was abreast o’ the times 
and then some. Poor Bruno! 
They put us thro’ the anti-scratch 

(Continued on page 11) 
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The Post 7hat Found Itself 


By 


ENERALLY it takes a sledge- 
hammer, ably swung by re- 
lentless destiny or something 
of the sort, to teach us what 
we ought to know by sheer horse sense. 
Doubiless you’ve seen it work out that 
way with other fellows, even if you are 
so forehanded and_ intelligent that 
you’ve never had it happen to you. 

And maybe you’ve noticed, too, how 
an organization made up of men or 
women has just as definite a person- 
ality as has any one man. To be 
really specific, I might just as well 
come right out and admit that I am 
talking about Legion posts. 

There is one post I’ve visited, for in- 
stance, in a little town downstate. 
It’s as hustling, energetic and ambi- 
tious as a man is supposed to be after 
he has finished one of these corre- 
spondence courses on how to get ahead 
in business. It reminded me for all 
the world of one of the heroes of the 
Horatio Alger, Jr., books we used to 
read as kids—you remember them, 
from bootblack to beef trust baron in 
328 pa and four illustrations. In 
the outfit I refer to, one man, the post 


the FINANCE OFFIC 


commander for several terms back, 
was responsible. He was a snappy in- 
dividual, and the post just naturally 
took him for its model. 

And then there is the post that is 
quite the opposite. It never gets ahead 
at all, seems to slip back a bit in- 
stead, and by the 328th page has, fig- 
uratively, become a second-rate boot- 
black instead of a first-class beefsteak 
baron. 

Sometime ago the post of which I 
am a member and an officer was on 
the way toward bootblackery. It was 
slipping badly by reason of its mis- 
taken financial policy. I can’t go into 
too straightforward discussion of all 
that ailed it, for I don’t dare let the 
story be traced back to our post. I 
am telling it here for the good it may 
do to posts which are heading in the 
same direction as we at one time were 
going. But if it came home to roost, 
it would stir up a lot of the old hard 
feeling which inevitably came up dur- 
ing the days I am going to tell about 
here. And it isn’t sense to stir 
up the animals after they have calmed 
down. 


ER 


But to return to my story. It is not 
always easy to appreciate the need 
any post has for a full treasury. 
“What do we need of a big chunk of 
money?” the men will ask in meeting. 
And the what-do-we-need-of-it element 
has altogether too good a chance of 
prevailing unless there are people at 
hand who will show them the error of 
their way of thinking. 

We had the what-do-we-needers with 
us. And like most folks who are filled 
with an idea that is chiefly negative, 
they were willing to fight long and 
loud to obstruct the more conservative 
—or, if you choose, more progressive— 
faction. : 

The first signs of this attitude came 
up when the post was about to enter 
its second fiscal year. We had been 
paying dues of three dollars, which 
left the post so little to run on that 
there was never enough money to do 
whatever little we felt we ought to do. 

Right here let me inquire whether 
you have noticed how surprising a dif- 
ference it makes in a man’s feeling of 
responsibility toward others whether 
he has money with which to do any- 
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thing. If he hasn’t the money, he sel- 
dom feels the responsibility. The rich 
man, whatever his other shortcomings, 
is the fellow who generally supports 
most of the worthwhile charitable and 
civic enterprises of his community. 
That is one more point of similarity 
between individuals and Legion posts. 
For I have observed, not only in our 
city but also in somewhat broader 
Legion fields through which I some- 
times range, that the post which has 
money is the post which does the best 
job for its community and itself. Per- 
haps it is simply that the post which 
feels the need to do 


There was a little pause, and then, he 
said, “Bill, I suppose it is none of my 
business, but would you mind telling 
me—confidentially—what has become 
of all the money your post has taken 
away from me and the rest of the 
business men of this town? I have 
made an outright contribution to the 
post several times—say two or three 
times—in the last year. I have signed 
up for some worthless advertising in 
programs a couple of times. And then 
I’ve bought tickets to your affairs for 
the bank, and for my family. And I 
suppose that pretty nearly everybody 

else in town has done 





these jobs, or has the 
ability to do them, is 
the post which goes 
out and sees that it 
gets the money. 

As I look back at 
our post’s first year I 
feel ashamed. For, 
even though we were 
only then finding out 
a lot of things which 
nowadays every post 
knows, we completely 
ignored some things 
which we should not 





the same thing. Isn’t 

that right?” 
“Yes, sir,” I ad- 

mitted, wondering 


just what he was 
driving at. 

“On second 
thought, what you 


have done with your 
money isn’t any of 
my business at all. 
But I just want to 
point out to you that, 
as far as I know, 
the post had its hand 








have missed. I re- 

member one evening, after a meeting, 
several of us got together and talked— 
oh, quite impersonally—about the cry- 
ing need in the town for recreation of 
the sort the children would enjoy and 
profit by. But it never occurred to us, 
not to even one of us, that here was a 
job of the sort which our post ought to 
jump in and handle for the community. 

We were missing opportunities like 
that on every hand. And we might 
have been missing them still if it had 
not been for an occurrence of a most 
embarrassing sort. 

A very urgent need came up in town 
—I shan’t explain exactly what it was, 
lest some one trace it back to our 
town. But a man that I’ll call Wilson 
T. Robinson, vice-president of the First 
National Bank, was at the head of the 
committee for raising funds to take 
care of this need. He called me up at 
the store one morning and asked me— 
I happened to be post finance officer— 
to send him a check for one hundred 
dollars as the post’s contribution. 


HAT was a new one to me. Noone 

had ever asked the Legion post to 
contribute to anything; we had always 
assumed the attitude that we were the 
ones who should be contributed to. As 
well ask the matron of the orphanage 
what the home would contribute to the 
community chest! 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Robinson,” I as- 
sured him. “But I don’t see how we 
can give you anything.” 

“Why not?” he demanded, and his 
whole tone changed. “Isn’t’ the 
American Legion post of this town in 
oer with what we are trying to 

0? 

“Why, of course it is,” I told him. 
“But the fact is, we haven’t got that 
much money in the treasury.” 

Mr. Robinson had always been held 
up as the model man of our town. No 
one had ever known him even to swear. 
But I can testify that he said very 
plainly, despite all rules of the tele- 
phone company, “Well, I’ll be damned.” 





stretched out for 
something a good part of the time and 
hasn’t done a single thing in return. 
There was quite a little talk about it 
up at the Chamber of Commerce the 
other noon. 

“It isn’t a good idea for any organ- 
ization to keep asking and to give 
nothing in return. That’s why I am 
giving you all this free advice, Bill. 
And I’m not trying to threaten you or 
anything of the sort. But I know that 
the Legion isn’t going to get as warm 
a reception as it has been getting after 
I report that the post would not give 
anything to this fund. Why, we cut 
your quota down from two hundred 
and fifty dollars to one hundred dollars 
just because we felt that we didn’t 
want to ask you for too much. We 
have always found it wise to help new 
organizations get money ahead instead 
of asking them to 
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Legion,” I told him. “I'll try to make 
it one hundred dollars, too.” 

“Good work, Bill,” he said—and I 
knew that he meant it. “The Legion 
will begin to take its place among the 
solid organizations of town when it 
comes into this fund.” 

That noon I left the store in charge 
of my assistant. “I’ll be back in the 
morning,” I told him, “but I don’t 
think I’ll be back before.” I wasn’t. 

As a starter I gave five dollars. I 
got several other active Legionnaires 
to do the same. Bill Barber, who has 
a good-sized manufacturing plant down 
on the railway, came in with twenty- 
five dollars. Before I got through, at 
9:30 that evening, I was accepting 
fifty cent and one dollar contributions. 
But I had the one hundred dollars I 
had set out for. 


N™ morning I stepped out of the 
store as soon as the banks opened. 
I deposited my hundred to the Legion’s 
account at the Merchants’ and Farm- 
ers’ State Bank, and then I walked 
into the First National with the post’s 
check made out te Wilson T. Robinson, 
Treasurer. “Much obliged,” he ac- 
knowledged. “Before you get through 
as an organization you will be glad I 
talked you out of this hundred.” 

“T am, already,” I assured him. And 
he didn’t know what I meant. 

But I knew. For as I had made the 
rounds of the substantial Legionnaires 
of our post I had asked for something 
else besides a contribution. I had re- 
quested that these contributors attend 
the post meeting next Tuesday eve- 
ning at which the proposed increase of 
the dues from three dollars to four 
dollars was coming up. “If you don’t 
vote for it, we’ll be up against this sort 
of thing every once in a while,” I told 
them. “And you are one of the men 
who will be asked to give every time, 
because you have given this time. 
This sort of contribution is a respon- 
sibility of the post, not of the indi- 
vidual member. Let’s raise the dues 

and make everybody 





contribute too heav- 
ily te anything at 
first. But here you 
are, after being let 
alone for a _ year, 
without enough 
money to pay a small 
share of this quota.” 

While he was talk- 
ing I was thinking. 
And he was right, 
unquestionably right. 
I began to remember 
some of the rather 
disbelieving looks 
which had come my 
way when I had talked about how 
the Legion was an important and 
substantial organization in the town. 
We had been going along without do- 
ing anything in return for the very 
considerable number of things the 
townspeople had done for us. We re- 
sembled the man who talks constantly 
about his high position as a citizen, 
but who never steps up to take his 
share of any burden or responsibility. 

All this passed through my mind in 
a hurry. And when Mr. Robinson 
stopped talking, I spoke up. “I'll see 
that you get a contribution from the 





pay his share.” 

On Tuesday eve- 
ning the post meet- 
ing was remarkable 
for its size. Besides 
the twenty-five who 
usually turned out to 
everything there 
were about fifteen or 
eighteen men pledged 
to vote against the 
raise in dues, and 
about _ twenty-five 
more who had turned 
out at my request. 
The increase passed, 
by a vote of forty-six to twenty-two— 
a bare margin over the two-thirds 
needed for the purpose. 

But, as the dime novels used to say, 
the powers of darkness did not rest. 
The very element which always hates 
to pay in money is always the quick- 
est to spend it. About three months 
after we had raised the dues, and had 
collected them, the treasury showed a 
balance of two hundred dollars. It 
was just enough to tempt the irre- 





sponsibles. 
So, one evening when the usual 
(Continued from page 14) 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION’S 1925 LEGISLATIVE OBJECTIVES 


Here are the measures which The American Legion is pressing for action in the present short session of Congress: 


A universal draft in war time, placing an equal obligation of 
service on all the components of the national effort—manpower, 


capital, labor. 


The retirement of disabled emergency army officers on the 
same basis as officers of the regular establishment. 


An appropriation of $21,000,000 for additional hospital fa- 


cilities. 


Amendments, largely technical, to the Reed-Johnson Law 
liberalizing the Government’s benefits to ex-service men. 


Adequate appropriations for the Army and the Navy, and 
particularly for the Army Air Service. 


Reclamation of arid lands for agricultural purposes. 


anthem. 


Recognition of “The Star-Spangled Banner” as the national 


The setting aside of the $400,000 profits of ‘The Stars and 


Stripes,”’ official newspaper of the A. E. F., as a trust fund the 


income from which will be used to decorate the graves of Amer- 
ica’s overseas dead on every Memorial Day. 





Writing the Legion’s Program 
_ Into the Law of the Land 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 22d. 

HIS is the sixth year that The 

American Legion has gone be- 

fore Congress, which convenes 

each December, with sugges- 
tions for legislation. In the five years 
which have passed the Legion has 
obtained an enormous amount of 
legislation for the relief of ex-service 
men and for what it deemed to be 
the best interests of the whole 
country. Some of this legislation has 
been enacted, as every Legionnaire 
knows, in the face of sustained and 
powerful opposition. But never has 
the Legion entered a legislative year 
under more exceptional auspices than 
those which attend its entry into the 
brief legislative year of 1924-25. Never 
has a Chief Executive expressed such 
uniform approval of the Legion’s pro- 
gram as Mr. Coolidge expresses in his 
last message. In his detailed review 
of the state of the Union Mr. Coolidge 
found occasion to mention by name 
only one of the hundreds of organi- 
zations, big and little, which are at 
Washington now asking for legisla- 
tion. That organization was The 
American Legion. 

This year’s program of Legion leg- 
islation is as important as that of any 
year preceding. Yet it differs mate- 
rially from the programs of other 
years. Except for the so-called Uni- 
versal Draft Bill the legislative budget 
the Legion presents this year inau- 
gurates no prime legislation of na- 
tional scope and interest. The ad- 
justed compensation question, which 
has consumed considerable of the Le- 
gion’s time and attracted a dispropor- 
tionate amount of national attention, is 
set‘led and out of the way. Basic 
\ ation for the disabled, which has 
tee: the Legion’s main concern, has 
been written on the books. A good 
dea! remains to be done for the dis- 
abled, a good deal of very important 
work, but generally speaking this will 
concern only the rehabilitation experts. 

As this is written public attention is 
focused on the trial at Chicago of 


Charles R. Forbes, former director of 
the Veterans Bureau. That is spot 
news on the disabled situation as far 
as the public is concerned. As far as the 
Legion is concerned the situation which 
brought about the retirement of Mr. 
Forbes from public life and his subse- 
quent indictment is water over the dam 
these two years almost. The Legion 
exposed those evils and assisted in the 
correction of them that long ago. 

The Legion’s legislative efforts for 
the disabled at this time embrace the 
enactment of laws retiring disabled 
emergency officers on the same basis 
as regular officers, the completion of 
the hospital building program, and 
some eighteen amendments to the 
Reed-Johnson Bill, passed last spring, 
liberalizing the benefits to disabled 
men generally. 

The bill for retirement of disabled 
emergency officers is prime legislation. 
The Legion has had this subject up 
since 1919, but no law has been passed. 
There were nine classes of officers in 
service during the World War. These 
were the regular officers of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps and the pro- 
visional and emergency officers of 
those services. The privilege of retire- 
ment on two-thirds pay due to wounds 
or incapacitating injuries has been 
extended to eight of these nine classes. 
The emergency officers of the Army 
alone have been unrecognized. The 
Legion will continue to press for this 
legislation. ‘The chances of its being 
enacted before Congress adjourns on 
March 4th appear to be good. 

Before the present session of Con- 
gress was a week old the deficiency 
appropriations bill, which was over- 
looked in the haste of the closing hours 
of Congress last June, was passed. 
This carried $6,500,000 for the con- 
struction of hospitals. This means 
among other things, a new tubercu- 
losis hospital in Southern California, 
a thousand-bed hospital for mental pa- 
tients in New York, a tuberculosis hos- 
pital to be located in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas or Montana, and additional 


hospital facilities for Washington, D. 
C. There is an additional $350,000 
allowance for a training school for the 
blind. 

There is pending another bill, a 
holdover from the last session calling 
for the expenditure of $12,000,000 to 
round out the building program. The 
passage of the Reed-Johnson Bill last 
spring, however, which grants hos- 
pitalization to any afflicted veteran of 
any war since 1897 regardless of the 
origin of his ailment, calls for an ex- 
tension of hospital plans beyond the 
limits contemplated by the proposed 
$12,000,000 appropriation. A survey 
by the Legion indicates that in all 
about 7,600 more beds will be neces- 
sary. These would cost not $12,000,- 
000 but about $21,000,000. So the 
Legion will press to increase the pro- 
posed appropriation to that figure. 

he amendments proposed to the 
Reed-Johnson Bill are mostly technical. 
For the purposes of this non-technical 
review they may be summarized as 
extending additional benefits to dis- 
abled men and their dependents, en- 
larging the class of veterans entitled 
to these benefits, and increasing the ef- 
ficiency of the Veterans Bureau. One 
of these amendments would increase 
the compensation of deceased veterans’ 
dependents by effecting this schedule: 

Widow or mother but no child, $50 
a month; widow or mother and one 
child, $60; widow or mother and two 
children, $70 and $10 for each addi- 
tional child; no widow but one child, 
$85; no widow but two children, $55 
and $10 for each additional child. 

The present rate of compensation 
for dependents is: 

Widow but no child, $30; widow and 
one child, $40, with $6 for each addi- 
tional child; no widow but one child, 
$20; no widow but two children, $30; 
no widow but three children, $40, with 
$5 for each additional child; dependent 
mother, $70. 

So much for the disabled whose in- 
terests the Legion is on the lookout 

(Continued on page 17) 
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EDITORIAL 


Fe God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order ; to 
foster and perpetuate @ one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculeate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation, to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness —Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


The Legion Grabs the Buck 


HERE are two things to do with the buck when it is 
passed to you. You can pass it along or you can keep 
it—accept the responsibility and do the job. 

A considerable number of people are very adept at the 
former course, and they appear frequently to get away 
with it. It is the easiest way. Eugene Walter wrote a 
good play entitled “The Easiest Way.” The moral of it 
was that the easiest way leads—not straight, but indirectly, 
deviously and yet inevitably—to hell. 

Consider the case of James A. Drain, shortly after 

being elected National Commander of The American Le- 
gion, reading the resolutions adopted by the St. Paul con- 
vention. He comes to one neatly-worded document which 
says that the Legion shall secure a “sufficient amount” of 
money to endow its program of rehabilitation of disabied 
veterans. Hardly has he recovered from this when he 
finds another collection of well-chosen phrases declaring 
that the Legion is authorized to raise an “adequate endow- 
ment” fund to take care of the national child welfare pro- 
gram. 
Here was a buck, or a couple of bucks, neatly and deftly 
passed up to somebody—presumably up to Commander 
Drain. Doubtless the Commander realized that something 
had been handed to him. Possibly he realized that it cost 
the committees of the convention, and the convention itself, 
relatively little to pass those resolutions. Next to wishing 
for money there is nothing more simple than resoluting 
for money. The rehabilitation and child welfare programs 
needed money. They just naturally had to have money— 
more money than the Legion resources could produce. How 
to get it? Why, to be sure, raise an endowment fund. 
Raise an adequate and sufficient endowment fund. Noth- 
ing could be sweeter. 

Having received these two neatly-engrossed resolutions, 
Mr. Drain may have seen several courses open up betore 
him. It may have occurred to him that at the moment he 
was personally just all out of million-dollar endowments, 
or ten-million-dollar endowments, or whatever was suffi- 
cient and adequate in that line. The thought may have 
flashed through his mind that there is plenty for a 
National Commander to do besides raise endowments, and 
that no manual for procedure on endowments was to be 
found in the headquarters files. If the Commander began 
to think along this line (as some people might have 
thought), he would very likely have thought further to the 
effect that this responsibility really devolved upon the 
National Executive Committee anyhow, and that he had 
best look into it a bit and prepare a little report to lay 
before the Executive Committee at its January meeting, 
setting forth the need for endowments, and the amounts 
deemed sufficient and adequate, and the suggestion that 
something be done about it. 

The Executive Committee, meeting in January, might 
well have experienced some surprise at finding this report 
laid before it. Resolutions, even those of National Con- 
ventions, are sometimes allowed to slip from the mind 
about the time the homeward bound train brings the 
returning delegates back to Homeville (never heard of it). 
However, you cannot put too big a problem up to an Execu- 
tive Committee. That body might very prudently, consid- 


ering the importance of the subject and the wide scope of 
its possibilities, have appointed a first-class sub-committee 
to study all aspects of the situation, and report back at 
the May meeting. 

By that time a plan would have been prepared. Possi- 
bly also by that time it would be considered inadvisable, 
owing, as we say, “to the lateness of the hour and the 
inclemency of the weather,” to start an endowment cam- 
paign until after the summer months, but a fine plan would 
be presented for use next fall and winter. Following 
which would come another National Convention, and fur- 
ther opportunity for mature deliberation and calm judg- 
ment. 

The net result of this imaginary procedure would, of 
course, have been zero, and yet such a course might pos- 
sibly have been followed, and would have in many organi- 
zations, without any especial criticism attaching to any- 
body. The bigger the organization, the more directions 
open up for passing the buck. Yet a buck-passing organ- 
ization seldom grows so very big. 

What happened in actual fact? 

Commander Drain grabbed hold of this endowment buck 
in his good left hand (which does the work of two hands 
marvelously well) and refused to let go. Requiring 
Executive Committee action to make procedure thoroughly 
legal and regular in certain details, he declined to wait 
for the January meeting. A mail vote was quickly had, 
delegating authority to the National Finance Committee, 
which has three members and can meet almost any day. 
Commander Drain had a program to offer that committee. 
That committee considered it, settled many vital details 
then and there, authorized action. Drain acted. An en- 
dowment fund—one fund for the two purposes—was on its 
way. Five million dollars was decided to be the sufficient 
and adequate sum. Right now was decided as the proper 
and auspicious time. What the Legion doesn’t know about 
raising an endowment for the most necessary public service 
in America it is already taking steps to learn. The job 
is under way. The machinery at National Headquarters 
is moving. The machinery in a small group of States 
selected for the first applied effort is moving. The re- 
sponse from leaders of American thought and action, be- 
ginning with the President of the United States and 
extending through official life, through business life, 
through the professions and arts and sciences, already 
assures the Legion that if we of the Legion do our part, 
the program cannot fail. 

All of this was a temporary shock to the Legion itself. 
Not all of us knew that the St. Paul National Convention 
was confronted with a crisis of financial need for carry- 
ing out our vital responsibilities to the disabled and to 
the war orphans. Not all of us attended that convention, 
and not all who did remembered exactly what was decided 
about endowment funds. 

We know now. 

And after the first shock of wondering how we are 
going to get that five million dollars, we realize that a 
plan of getting it has been developed, and that in such a 
cause there can be no doubt of success. The year 1925 
will see The American Legion’s responsibility for the care 
of the nation’s disabled and its helpless children placed on 
a firm financial foundation for all time. 


> & © 
Advertisements demand a new name for jazz. None of 


the suggestions made by the tenant of a flat above a saxa- 
phone will be considered. 


2 + & 
An X-ray machine has been invented for plumbers to 


usc in locating hidden wires. Now someone will have to 
invent a telescope so they can locate the X-ray machine. 


—_—_—____@—_____, 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


The Things 


A SPEAKER is seen. He can tell whether his audience 


is listening. A writer is unseen, He cannot tell 
when he is read. He can only imagine that he is 
looking into the faces of his readers as I, in imagination, 
look into the faces of ex-service men and women as I write. 

I go on the idea that some weeks Legionnaires read this 
page and some weeks they don’t. Maybe there is an occa- 
sional one who reads it every week. He is a brave man, I 
salute him. I hope that there will always be thirds and 
fourths as well as seconds for him. 

And maybe there are some Legionnaires who do not read 
this page at all. The things that count to me do not count 
to them; or I don’t put any pep into what I have to say. 

This week and next week I am looking hard into your 
faces, and I want every ex-service man and woman to read 
this page, I ask this in behalf of justice to the manhood of 
America, I ask it in order that your sons when they come 
home from the next war will not find that the families of 
soldiers have been pinched while munition workers have 
been living on the fat of the land. 

I want extreme pacifists to read, too. I want veterans of 
the Civil and Spanish wars also to read. Extreme pacifists 
who think that the World War was the last war will please 
bear in mind that veterans of three wars are living today, 
although ours is not a warlike country. 

Veterans of the Revolution and the Indian wars were liv- 
ing when we went into the war of 1812. Veterans of 1812 
were living when we went to war with Mexico in 1846. 
Many of the veterans of °46-48 were still young and 
husky when the Civil War began in 1861 and a few of 
them are still living. 

Will we have no veterans other than of the World War 
twenty-five years hence? No matter for present purposes, 
To those who think that there will be no next war let me 
say that the subject is not “Prepare for war in time of 
peace!” but “Prepare for justice in war in time of peace!” 
The national draft law for which the Legion stands will 
guarantee this justice. 

The most extreme pacifist, and especially the one who 
has faith that there will be no next war, cannot object to a 
law which he thinks will never be applied. Only those who 
would traffic in human lives for gain and want others to 
face death in their place can object to it. All opposition is 
pinned down to them and to the habit of mind which op- 
poses any change of any kind. 


NLISTMENT has been the custom of the English speaking 

peoples. America followed England’s custom of hir- 
ing a standing army which was called regular because its 
regular business was soldiering. In England, privates orig- 
inally came from what the English called the “lower 
class.” Recruits were beaten up by the drum and the ap- 
peal of the brilliant uniforms which are still in vogue on 
dress océasions in the British Army. 

All officers came from the “officer class” which was the 
nobility and gentry. Until after the Napoleonic wars com- 
missions were for sale in the British Army. If father had 
the money son might become an officer. For the first time 
in Christendom, when West Point was established, a poor 
boy of humble parents might receive a commission. This 


That Count 


was a radical step forward of the same kind as the na- 
tional draft law will be in our day. . 

Still we followed the British example of fighting all our 
wars with regulars who already knew their business and 
volunteers who had to learn it in a hurry. Regulars for 
frontier wars and volunteers to increase the force for emer- 
gencies. We fought the Revolution, ’12 and ’46 by sum- 
moning volunteers. There were smelly supply scandals in 
12 and “46. Returning soldiers were embittered for the 
same reasons as in the World War. 

The Civil War saw the largest force under arms in Eng- 
lish speaking history. Toward its close we applied the 
draft. And what a disgraceful kind of draft! All the 
Government asked was that for every man drafted one man 
should be produced. Drafted men could hire substitutes. 
Think of that! Imagine putting a proposition like that be- 
fore a Legion Convention or any representative public 
gathering today! 


ROFITEERING made great fortunes on the northern side 

in the Civil War. The price of corruption was wormy 
hardtack and shoddy blankets for the soldiers, When re- 
turning veterans found how those at home had profited 
they demanded that the injustice be righted. The result 
was pensions. In the brief Spanish War, fought by regu- 
lars and volunteers, we had the embalmed beef scandals 
and the fearful epidemics in the mismanaged camps. 

Meanwhile, the great countries of continental Europe 
had applied the peace time draft. Every youth was sub- 
ject to military training. So Germany and France moved 
into the field with vast ready armies. Unready England, 
with her little band of regulars, started out with the old 
volunteer system. It took her two years of preparation be- 
fore she was fighting in heavy force. We, too, had a little 
band of regulars. We were as unprepared as England. 
That is why the war lasted so long and why its cost in life 
and treasure was double what it might have been. 

Again we began with volunteers, but followed up with 
the draft more promptly than England. The wonder is 
that our hurriedly arranged draft was not clumsier and 
more inefficient than it was. At any rate, we had got be- 
yond the abysmally indecent stage of substitute hiring. 

If Jones of service age had said te Smith of service age 
in °17-'18, “Look here, I’ve other things to do and it suits 
me better to pay you to take my place drilling in the 
camps, burrowing in the trenches and going over the top 
for me,” Jones would have been marked for public shame. 
So would Smith if he’d been willing to sell himself that way. 

Thus much had public opinion improved in its sense of 
the square deal to the manhood of the land when it is re- 
quired to face death and hardship for the defense of all. 

Yet, in the World War, just as in the Civil War, if Smith 
went to the front he got his soldier’s pay and bare existence 
for his wife, while Jones, if he remained at home, got high 
wages or the chance to make a fortune while his wife lived 
afluently. Again our veterans returned to face the old sit- 
uation which penalized service and rewarded non-service. 
The Legion has taken up a campaign which it must stick to 
until we are sure that this criminal wrong shall not be re- 
peated in the next war. 
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Were All Funny- poking is Times 


~ nat GET WNT THe Movies | 
Tl IT Is RUMORED WaT Movie. 

DB ALL OVER THE CouNTRY ARE 
SEARCHING FoR A NEW COMEDIAN 
With A FUNNY FACE . 

Horrors! - Ar ANY MOMENT 
You ARE LIABLE 76 BE OFFERED A 
CONTRACT TO STAR IN THE FILMS AT 
A BIG FAT SALARY @ cTHini< oF IT II¢ 


Most oF us WoalD Bt DEEPLY 
\NSULTED (IF ANYONE SHOULD DARE 
SUGGEST THAT OUR FACE wés FUNNY, 
“BUT THERE AR& UNFORTUNATE 
MOMENTS WHEN - IF Our FAciAL 
EXPRESSIONS COULD Be [PECORDED - 
WE WOULD BE CONSIDERED HIGHLY 
ELIGIBLE. MATERIAL. 

“THE MOVIES HAVE OVERLOOKED 
Some WONDERFUL PossiBILITIES THUS FAR , 
BUT, BEWARE! Look WHAT HAPPENED “To 


4 
BENJAMIN J. “TURPENTING 1 $$$ ae aie 
: a To FRANCE! 
*~(wews rttm)- 















“THE FRENCH HAVE 
Spare A REFORM | He's Nor 
“D MODERNIZE , FUNNY, 
wer. Circus 1S HE i 
By DE- 
-MANDING THEY me yen 
Adorr A New HE “AYES 
"Funny FACE Have IT o 
<THE OLD Ones ( - <r tar 
PASSE» » WAY LooxINe Ar 
— GATING BEAUTIES. ) 











“TRAFFIC COP HAS THE 
LAST FACE (N “THE 
WORLD “THAT ANYONE 
WouLp EVER HAVE 
CAUSTS “TO CONSIDERS 
FUNNY —— 














“Take JONES For. 
INSTANCE— NOTHING 
REMARKABLY FUNNY 
ABOUT HIS PHysoG 
6 THERE 7 you 





—Bur EXACTLY ONE 
MOMENT AFTER THE 
NURSE HAD INFORMED 
KIM He WAS “THE 
FATHER OF TRIPLETS 
HE Coulp HAVE 
QUALIFIED AS "THE 
WORLDS CHAMPION 
FUNNY FACE WitHour 
A DISSENTING VioTE. 











~Bur, Ler A LADY SASS 
HIM BACK SOMETIMES. AND 
THE OUTRAGED EXPRESSION 
ON HIS FEATURES, AT THE 
Lese MAJESTE* COMMITYED , 
PLACES HIM (MMEDIATELY 
AMONG THE Comic IMMORTALS, 


Cweer ANGELIC 
Aunt MARY WouLD 
BE CONSIDERED A 
HOPELESS (MPoss- 
(BILITY (IN THE 
Comic FIELD - 











MRS. MEETINGS Considers 
HE@SELF THE Veer 
ESSENCE OF PULCHRITUDE, 
AND WOULD PROMPTLY 
FAINT SHOULD ANYONE EVEN 


- BUT, You SHOULD see 
HER WN THE MORNING, 
BEFORE SHE Gers HER. 
MAKE-UP AND FIXIN‘s 
ON, ARGUING WITH THE 


EVEN “THE 





HAS A CUTE Little 
FAC THAT Nor 


SLIGHTLY INTIMATE THAT SHE 


\CEMAN. ( Louise. PAZENDA 
EVER sPPeARSD DRoi— 


WOULDKT HAVE A CHANCE). 


3o Days 





Tuoce KNorr HAS | A 
KINDLY DIGNIFIED MIEN 
“THAT NOT EVEN “THE 

MosT PERVERTED HutMor«r 
COULD CONSIDER FUNNY— 








GQEING THE LEAST 
Sir FUNNY 
LOOKING ~ : 


~ UNLESS YOu ADOPTED 
THE MEAN EXPEDIENT OF 
SHOCKING HER SENSE OF 
PROPRIETY BY OFFERING 
HER A CIGARETTE - OR 
A"NASTY LIP-snIOK - 


— BUT, IF HE COULD 
SAVE The FAce He 

MAIKES , WHEN “TAKING 

CASTOR OIL, FOR “THE— 
MONIES, HE'D EARN 
MORE (MONEY THAN 
Jace Qhoean - 









} ~ UNTIL THE NICHT HE 
APPEARED For His 40-8 
INITIATION IN A DRESSSUCT, 


“THE WRECKING 







By Wallgren 


YS 





~ UNLESS “ONS. HAPPENED Pon 
HiM IN ONE OF His FREQUENT 
ATTACKS OF INDIGNANCY ~ AND 
WHAT IS FUNNIER THAN AN 

INDIGNANT FAT MAN, WE ASIC? 












AND RECOGNIZED 
MEMBERS OF HIS 
OLD OUTFIT IN 













FRANC “TBRROR_ 


“THINKS HE IS ONG OF 
“The. Fosts Most OR- 
NAMENTAL. FIXTURES — 
( LAUGHING IN FRANKS 

Face is ALMosT 
UNTHINKABLE . }) 





— BUT WATtH HIM 
CLOSELY THE NIGHT HE 
\S INFORMED THAT He 
is THe ONLY MEMBER, 
WHO HASNT PAID His 
425 DUES YET- & 
Youlu GET A LAUGH 

AT THe FUNNIEST 
FACE INTHE Lecion! 
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Hull Bent for Hoboken 


second time. 


conservatory for the 
pet, I dunno, 


What they did to my 
but they must o’ nocked him for a 
puzzle o’ purl stiches. When my 
clothes come out o’ the all-wool tor- 
ture chamber, Bruno was _ counted 
among the missin’. Gosh, I didn’t feel 
quite the same without that comical 
little cuss vaultin’ from seam to seam. 
I'll say it seemed lonely! 
* t > * 


ELL, now we’re on the great big 
palatial liner, Molly Pitcher, and 
steamin’ for home! 

Our transport was certainly swell 
and roomy, pitcher or no pitcher. It 
had been a German floatin’ palace, Der 
Kronprinz Fritz von Kaffeklasch, be- 
fore the big brawl caused Uncle Sam 
to take it over. Our company was bar- 
racked in the beer garden. Just im- 
agine layin’ in your tight-fittin’ bunk 
and lookin’ around at fresco pictures 
of overstuffed madschens servin’ over- 
flowin’ steins, along with mottoes like 
“Gesundheit” and “Alles hier mit dun- 
keles bier.” And not a drop of it 
closer than Sandy Hook, and that due 
to get the hook July 1 under wartime 
probation! 

The first mornin’ at sea I am tryin’ 
to fetch my sea legs on the basement 
piazza, which is reserved for privates 
and other ballast. Now I’m no sailor, 
not bein’ able even to differentiate be- 
tween a sailor’s knot and a clothes line 
with the cramps, and on this partic’lar 
mornin’ I’m havin’ a hard time keepin’ 
my breakfast pacified. 

All at once a large bulk blots out 
the sunlight, and a heavy form lurches 
against me and nearly knocks me 
amongst the flyin’ fishes. 

“Mike Burleigh!” 

“Buck O’Dee!” 

“Why, you big highbinder, hew did 
you get here?” 

“Aw, they demobbed our M. P. com- 
pany in Paris, and I’m going home as 
a casual.” 

“Shame to leave Paris flat, wasn’t 
it, Mike? And now you have to go 
back and live with the rest of us hicks 
in Skaggerack, N. J.” 

“Say, I’m glad to shake the dust o’ 
Paris from my hobnails. I ain’t been 
enjoyin’ myself. I’ve spent the last 
five months in the clink.” 

“In jail?” 

“Sure t’ing. I’ve been a good con- 
duct prisoner ever since youse left me 
in Paris.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Mike, 
that they arrested you for—” 

“They did—for turnin’ youse loose 
that night when the M. P.’s_ raided 
Nero’s café. Don’che remember, I was 
ordered to take youse to the Hoosegow, 
and instead o’ that I set youse free be- 
cause—well, because we’d been fellow 
townies together over in the States?” 

I give Mike a hug. I was grateful 
and I wanted to prove it. I could 
never forget how Mike, when he was a 
Paris M. P., picked me up in a café 
raid when I was A. W. O. L., and as 
soon as we was out o’ sight o’ his su- 
perior officers he took off the iron brace- 
ts and set me free. An‘ he hed gone 





(Continued from page 4) 


to the cooler for it, while I stayed loose 
as ashes! And they call that justice! 

“Mike,” I says with tears racin’ 
down my nose and a sob gummin’ my 
epiglottis, “Mike, I sure appreciate 
what you done for me, and I’m a-goin’ 
to do somethin’ big for you.” 

“Wot kin you do for me, Buck?” 

I thought a minute, and then I 
swooped down on a real idea. 

“Mike,” I says, takin’ in his massive 
frame and cauliflower ear-marks of a 
ugly disposition, “I’m a-goin’ to make 
you the heavyweight champeen o’ the 
good ship Molly Pitcher. That’s how 
I’m a-goin’ to start you on the road to 
pugilistical fame and fortune.” 

“Champeen o’ the ship!” Mike’s eyes 
glittered. “Wasn’t I champeen o’ the 
Paris sector until they stashed me in 
the stir? Say, Buck, when does the 
killin’ begin?” 

I knew I had bounced a brick on the 
tender spot in Mike’s heart. He loved 
fightin’ better’n girls with bank pillar 
ankles loves white hose. His eyelids 
snapped like a bulldog’s and he passed 
the ozone a couple o’ swipes which made 
the prow o’ the ship duck toward the 
horizon. 

“Burly Mike, that’s your ring title,” 
I hailed him. “Champeen demi-heavy- 
weight o’ the A. E. F., barrin’ Gene 
Tunney, and the other heavy tanks. 
And Mike, you’re lookin’ right at your 
new manager. Watch me make you 
rich and famous.” 

Mike’s gratitude was pathetical and 
he crunched my fingers in a handshake 
which would of took the starch out of 
a crowbar. He didn’t care much about 
keepin’ pets or amassin’ riches, but col- 
lectin’ fight scalps and decisions was 
his hobby. And a chance to cop the 
champeenship o’ the Molly Pitcher was 
to him like meat and vittles. 

The more I thought of it, the higher 
rose my hopes in Mike. He was the 
toughest egg which had ever been 
hatched in the gashouse badlands 0’ 
Skaggerack. He handled his fists like 
a mule maneuvers its moccasins. And 
speed !—it could only be compared to— 
well, the late lamented Bruno’s. He 
had proved it by whippin’ all comers in 
the Paris sector up to the time he was 
pinched. I done some serious thinkin’ 
and it didn’t take me long to foresee 
that after we had cleaned up every- 
thing on the Molly Pitcher and won a 
few fights with good men at the de- 
mobilization camps, I could take Mike 
on the road as “the fightin’ M. P.” 
Through meeting all comers and askin’ 
no favors, I could build up a reputation 
for Mike which would put him in line 
to trade socks with the top-notchers. 
Why, say, there was champeen mate- 
rial, no kid! 

All Mike was in need of was a man- 
ager with brains. Now that his suc- 
cess was assured, I went ahead gettin’ 
matches for him with the best o’ the 
big boys on board the Molly Pitcher. 

Well, we busted into good society 
with a bang. I got a match for Mike 
on the very next afternoon’s deck pro- 
gram o’ fights and wrestlin’ bouts. His 
first settup was a giant gob, a gunner’s 





mate or somethin’, which was billed as 
champeen o’ the Mediterranean fleet. 
Just why a slugger with that title 
should be massagin’ brass rails on a 
transport was beyond me. Anyhow, 
Mike disposed of him in the first frame. 
Navy critics said a lurch o’ the ship 
caused the gob to accidentally lean his 
bean crusher against Mike’s terrible 
left, but my overgrown pet got the de- 
cision and the gob got ammonia in a 
sponge. 

That fight, short as it seemed to 
everyone but the sailor, put Mike right 
on the map. He was the talk o’ the 
tub, from boiler room to binnacle. He 
was wrote up simply elegant by the 
sportin’ editor o’ The News Jug, the 
official wireless and local newspape1 
edited and printed daily aboard the 
Molly Pitcher. Of course, his enterpris- 
in’ manager had something to do with 
this publicity. 


T the next day’s manslaughter 
A matinée Make got his full share o’ 
kind applause when he stepped into the 
ring to take the measure of a big ser- 
geant o’ railroad artillery. 

This railroad gunner was used to long 
ranges and high elevations. He stood 
Mike off as long as he could with his 
full spread o’ wings, but in the second 
round Mike shortened the range on him 
and give him the elevation he wasn’t 
lookin’ for. It was one on the chin, 
which seemed to rise up from the bowels 
o’ the deep. And while the R. R. gun- 
ner was bein’ dragged out, Mike was 
hailed by the mob o’ seamen and sol- 
diers like a hero. They swarmed into 
the ring and lifted him to their shoul- 
ders, and while he was bein’ lionized I 
as his manager, was busy makin’ hay. 
i aimed high for Mike, so what did 
I do but sign him for a fracas with the 
shinin’ mark o’ fleet fisticuffs—One-Tap 
O’Toole, champeen o’ the leathernecks. 

Yes, as luck would have it, One-Tap 
O’Toole was aboard the Molly Pitcher. 
He was a first class private in the com- 
pany of marines which was detailed as 
ship guard and traffic coppers. They 
also was used as escort and orderlies 
to the prominent American politicians, 
statesmen, etc., which used the Molly 
Pitcher as a ferry boat between Wash- 
ington and Versailles. This batch 0’ 
fish-infantry wore blue dress uniforms 
and was very much inclined to ritz the 
humble doughboy in his depressed and 
deloused condition of aspect. 

“O Mike, we’re made!” 

Them words I conveyed to Mike after 
the shoutin’ and the tumult had died 
down and he was given a little peace 
by his admirers. 

“Made o’ wot?” asked Mike. 

“Well, you're made o’ solid bone by 
a heavy majority,” is my managerial 
retort. “What I meant to say, Mike, is 
that the chance of your lifetime has 
arrove. I have matched you up with 
none other than One-Tap O’Toole, the 
pride o’ the leathernecks.” 

“Is he on board?” gasps Mike, pant- 
in’ with excitement and thirst for 
strictly fresh gore. 

“O’Toole is one o’ the regular board- 
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ers on the Molly Pitcher. T’il point him 
out to you at the sailors’ high jinks 
show tonight. In the meantime you're 
goin’ into strict trainin’ for the scuffle 
o’ your career. Listen, Mike! The day 
after tomorrow, at four bells in the 
afternoon, you’re goin’ to lift the lau- 
rels off’n that devil dog’s brow like the 
lid off’n a G. I. can!” 

Excitement was rife if not rifer 
among the fite phans, which included 
about everybody on board, as the news 
o’ the great match—Burly Mike versus 
One-Tap O’Toole—was circulated fore 
and aft. B Company, our battalion and, 
in fact, our whole regiment, was behind 
me to a man in placin’ all their jack 
on Mike. It was real money, too, for 
we had been paid and our frog plasters 
translated into good, green, Yankee 
bank notes just before we allawed out 
o’ Brest. Betting odds was about 10 to 
8 in One-Tap’s favor, but there was a 
constantly growin’ shift o’ sentiment 
toward Mike, owin’ to the fact that see- 
in’ is believin’, and they had already 
seen my lame brain gladiator sock two 
o’ the army and navy’s best for the 
sleeper trip. 

But let me tell you about Mike’s first 
eyeful o’ the bad news marine he was 
to meet in dead earnest. Just get this: 

That very night the ship’s crew o’ 
the Molly Pitcher staged for us their 
musical comedy revue, “Helz Belz.” It 
was a show which would of made Zieg- 
feld jealous. Believe me, this was a 
big time production, the kind you don’t 
see playin’ the tank steamers and such. 
A stage had been erected in the main 
mess hall, and there was a drop cur- 
tain, scenery, orchestra, in fact, every- 
thing. And, of course, there was re- 
served seats for the officers which, 
after the armistice, showed remarkable 
enthusiasm about always shovin’ them- 
selves up at the front. 

Well, while me and Mike stood in the 
rear with the rest of the riff and raff, 
up shoots the curtain. And there under 
the spotlight was a chorus or bevy 0’ 
beautiful wood nymphs, with curly 
tresses and peach flavored complexions 
and fluffy ruffles—in fact,. everything 
which goes to make a wood nymph 
more dangerous than wood alcohol on 
the human system. 

As the curtain rose, them nymphs 
was all asleep in werry allurin’ pos- 
tures. 

“Chee!” mumbles Mike, “I didn’t 
know they allowed those kind o’ wim- 
men on board this yacht. Now in 
Paris—” 

“Snap out of it, Mike,” I corrects 
him. “You don’t mean to tell me, your 
manager, that you ain’t wise to them 
torpid twists and twirls. Why, they’re 
all two-fisted gobs from the crew 0’ 
the Molly Pitcher. They only make 
up like dames with wigs and grease 
paint, for to amuse and pass the time 
away.” 

“I’d rather pass coal for 
ment,” says Mike 

Then to slow but jazzy music the 
leadin’ comedian o’ “Helz Belz” mopes 
onto the stage. The very look o’ him 
is a scream, as he is made up like 
Father Nepchune with green whiskers 
and a howitzer-sized oyster fork. Well, 
old Nep discovers the wood nymphs, 
which are still in dreamy slumber. And 
all at once he seems to feel a draft. 


amuse- 


|| Anyhow, he sneezes. It’s a loud sneeze, 
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on a 2300 meter wavelength, I guess, 
and it jars the wood nymphs out o’ 
their sleep. This is their cue to leap 
lightly to their high-heeled slippers and 
proceed to do a song and dance, and, 
believe me, they was nearly as light on 
the hoof as young milch cows. 

Mike is still full 0’ soft-boiled amaze- 
ment when these tricky gazelles arise 
at the sneeze cue, Their voices need 
filin’, but their smiles and winks are 
so cowkettish that I’m afraid Mike is 
a-going to fall for one o’ them, espe- 
cially the large blonde Winnie who 
flirts so chemically on the left end. 

“Who’s the peach on the end?” 
shushes Mike, with a sappy grin. 
Somehow he can’t get it out o’ his 
skull that these tired business man 
tormentors ain’t the real thing instead 
o’ gobs gone goofy. 

“Chee, I’d like to meet that one,” he 
adds, sheepish like, his eyes still fas- 
tened on the big blonde. 

“She’s a barn burner, eh, Mike?” ] 
says. “Well, don’t worry, you’re a- 
goin’ to meet her soon enough!” 

“When?” 

“Day after tomorrow, at four bells. 
That’s One-Tap O’Toole!” 


* * * * 


The fatal hour at last. The big 
fight! Burly Mike, champeen of the 
Paris sector, versus One-Tap O’Toole, 
clout king o’ the Leathernecks! 

Mike leans back in his corner, 
erunchin’ Beau Brummel plug tobacco 
and rosin with his jaws and feet re- 
spectively, and affixin’ his benevolent 
gaze upon his adversary. Over in the 
opposite angle O’Toole is the picture o’ 
self-confidence in a purple bathrobe, 
and seems to give us notice that if 
anybody undertakes to tell it to the 
marines it will have to be William Tell 
himself 

The second appearance o’ the big 
devil dog is as much of a surprise as 
the first to Mike. Withcut his straw- 
colored wig and apothecary blush and 
ruffles, One-Tap O’Toole looks about as 
soft and feminine as a steer smacker 
in a slaughter house. He’s a typical 
marine regular, the kind that’s civil- 
ized ’em with bullet and bayonet in 
every clime and have stopped nearly as 
many wars as peace conferences have 
started. 

While Mike’s ring costume is his un- 
dershirt, O. D. britches and wool socks, 
the marine makes a gallant appearance 
in his green tights and gym shoes. 
Above the belt he is stripped right 
down to his devil dog license. 

But my hand is on Mike’s shoulder, 
which is as much encouragement as 
anybody needs, And behind and around 
us, massed all over the deck and super- 
structures, hangin’ on to rope ladders 
and wires and up in the crow’s nest, 
is Burly Mike’s host of admirers and 
bettin’ backers. B company has bet the 
shirts off their backs on my champeen. 
So had nearly all the doughboys on 
board, and many an officer had wagered 
his all, includin’ his dignity by act o’ 
Congress, on my 180-pound man killer. 

The big boys are introduced and, 
judgin’ by the noise, Mike has the 
sentiment with him. All I hope is that 
the marine don’t cop the sediment. 

The gong! 

Round one has started, and my heart 
is beatin’ like a turbine. I Mike 


to go in and slay all before him. It’s 
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a rough round, but a heavy sea does 
most o” the in’. Mike has diffi- 
culty maintainin’ his balance, much less 
plantin’ his punches, and O’Toole 
simply can’t find Mike. Every swing 
is a wild one, and after the boys has 
clipped nothin’ but climate, the crowd 
shows their impatience. 

“Kill the M. P.!” yells a St. Lazare 
guardhouse ornament. At the same 
time one o’ Burly Mike’s gallery shoots 
one calculated to get the dough-gob’s 

at. 

“Back to the chorus, Sweetie!” 

One-Tap O’Toole is stung by this re- 
mark. So is Mike—he gets the full 
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benefit of it right in the middle of his 
mush. Now the fight is on. Mike is 
mad, and even a choppy sea, which | 
makes him by turns climb and coast a 
buckin’ hatch cover, don’t stop him 
from doin’ violence. Now he belts the 
marine all over the swayin’ platform 
until the gong sounds and murder gets 
a brief postponement. 

Durin’ that hectic recess the bettin’ 
odds are slippin’ to even and I’m pour- 
in’ good adwice into Mike’s starboard 
lug. 

“Watch your step, oldtimer. That 
leatherneck is glue-footed and, besides, 
has learned how to dance like a flap- 
per. Don’t let him wear you down. 
Go in and finish him!” 

The next round is pap for wild cats. 
Mike tears in and after missin’ a couple 
o’ tries for O’Toole’s obliteration he 
blocks some wicked lefts and manages 
to plant a right to the chin which sends 
the marino back on his heels. Only 
a favorable lurch o’ the boat saves 
O’Toole from a knockdown, and before 
he has recovered Mike sinks a right 
into his mid-riff and lifts him with a 
hook which lays One-Tap pantin’ and 
bleedin’ over the ropes. He gropes back 
and manages to alibi himself out o’ 
sudden death by takin’ advantage 0’ 
the shimmy movements o’ the boat. 

Well, that round would of been the 
leatherneck’s Waterloo if it hadn’t been 
for the loose water. 

“Step into ’im and put ’im away, 
Mike,” I roars durin’ the next towel 
and bottle interlude. ‘Remember, the 
doughboys has put their bottom dollar 
on you. After this fight, bo’, we’re 
a-goin’ to own this ship!” 

Round three started as a massacre. 
It was good for sore eyes and the cold 
in my head to see Mike outpunch, out- 
box and outtrick that big bozo. O’Toole 
might of been the cream o’ leatherneck 
Scrappers, but Mike sure was the 
Army’s milk punch. 

“Wreck his binnacle!” I commands, 
usin’ my knowledge o’ seamanship, an 
just then Mike uncorks a clout which 
is one freckle-faced Lulu. It connects 
with O’Toole’s button with a sickening 
squish; and a large object crumples 
upon the canvas, while a glove feebly 
tries to wave the birdies from the apple 
blossom branches. 

The followin’ moments seem like 
hours, as the reff begins countin’ over 
the prostrate body o’ the marine, and 
the big crowd maintains a deathlike 
silence until it can find its breath. 

“One,” counts the referee, “two, 
three, four—” 

My eyes close. I don’t know just 
what’s comin’ over me. 

“Five,” counts the reff, “six, seven—” 

My eyelids are jammed tight, and my 
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Line Up for a Feast of Fun! 


Do you remember how Wally’s A. B. F. 
cartoons in the Overseas Stars and Stripes 
made you laugh? When you were caked 
with a shell of mud and thought you were 
just as hard-boiled as you looked, Wally 
got under your skin, reached the’ funny- 
He actually 
made you laugh at all the things which 
were getting your goat, mud and misery, 
slum and sergeants, trenches and tramping, 
and that laughter did you good. You know 
it did—a laugh is worth a ton of medi- 
cine!! Wally’s cartoons did more for you 
than the Medical Officer. 

These cartoons have all been preserved in 
a book—66 pages of Humor—Sizzling with 
the Gas of Good Nature, Bursting with 
Buffoonery, Chockfull of Comedy, a tonic 
for that Tired Feeling and providing a 
chance to compare yourself now with what 
you were then. 

The only fly in the ointment is that we 
haven’t many of these books left—about 
300—so it’s got to be “First Come, First 
Served.” 

Make it snappy, fellows, this is your LAST 
CHANCE—-you will never have this oppor- 


tunity again to annex a laughable record 
—the only book of its kind—of your serv- 
ice days in “The Big Scrap.” 

The Wally Book of Cartoons—substanti- 
ally bound, 1714x7 inches, will be mailed 
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tached coupon, accompanied by your check, 
money order or cash for $1.50. 
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jaw drops open. The crowd’s cuckoo. 
| “Right,” says the reff. 

“Kaw—chew!” says I. 

Then somethin’ happened. As I 
opened my eyes, One-Tap O’Toole was 
upon his feet. He was dancin’ around 
as if he was full o’ hop. 

Meanwhile Burly Mike was takin’ as 
many bows as Paderewski. 

“Look out, Mike!” I pleads. 

Too late! The marine swung on him 
from behind, like the nose of a battle- 
ship. Thud! Down went my cham- 
peen! 

And while the referee tolled off ten 
full counts over Mike’s motionless car- 
cass, I happened to recollect somethin’ 
strange. Wasn’t a sneeze Soubrette 
O’Toole’s cue to snap out o’ slumber in 
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mild and fragrant due to special 
treatment of finest tobaccos. No 
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the first act o’ “Helz Belz”: { 


Lackin’ the nerve to jump overboard, 
I done the next best thing. I crawled 
into my bunk, down in the beer garden, 
and there, huddled up under the blank- 
ets and shakin’ with cold and emotion, 
I waited on my fate. Would they 
make me walk the plank, those buddies 
o’ mine who had bet their last sou on 
the cheese champ with «a sneeze man- 
ager? 

Well, they didn’t murder me like they 
might of, but I was ostrichized by the 
whole outfit. My name got the mud 


ai} bath. Mike Burleigh swore I framed 


to get him murdered by One-Tap 
O’Toole, but what saved my life was 
when the top sergeant put me in ar- 
rest in quarters for bein’ late to go on 
watch. 


And so I crouched in my bunk, 
friendless, hopeless, penniless. My 


spirits had never sunk so low, even 
when I was slidin’ on my face into 
shell holes when Jerry was tryin’ to 
locate my position with whiz-bangs and 


twenty-five had turned out, a delega- 
tion from the west side of town came 
in and voted through «2 boxing match 
which the prime mover of the lot de- 
clared would make the post five hun- 
dred dollars. Several of us opposed it 
violently, but our breath was wasted. 
The affair was denounced at Sunday 
morning services in every church in 
town, except the one where the pastor 
had been an army chaplain. And when 
the fights were over the post had lost 
one hundred and sixty-five dollars. 
So, after this affair, a few of us 
began to talk about how we might put 
a stop to this reckless waste of funds 
every time the post got a few dollars 
ahead. The result was another meet- 
ing to which the more conservative 
members of the post came, to pass a 
rule that no expenditure of more than 
ten dollars could be made by the post, 
nor even voted on, until it had been 
referred to the finance committee for 
its recommendation. 

We had had a finance committee, but 
it had been pretty much a dead letter. 
This time, after we had passed our 
new rule, we set about a small house- 
cleaning. The commander obtained 
the resignations of the finance com- 
mittee members, and then he ap- 


pointed a new one composed of Bill 


men- 














Barber, 


whom I have already 
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other junk, and the rain kept comin’ 
down and we got news that the chow 
detail had been wiped out comin’ up. 
And now my buddies was turned 
agin me! Why, I hadn’t even felt so 
low even when I was reduced from 
corporal to the ranks, or forced to 
celebrate Christmas day doin’ = ©. 
the wet and cold, or goin’ weeks with- 
out a letter from home. Gee, it’s fierce 
to be without a friend in the world! 


But while I shook and sobbed, I sud- 
denly felt a funny sensation in the 
region o’ my shoulder blades. It was 
like a pincer takin’ 2 nip out o’ my 
cuticle. 

Could it be—was it? Yes, it was. It 
was Bruno! 


He'd come to life at last. The comical 
little cuss had just recovered from his 
battle with the Brest steam bath. 

Well, it was like old times. I felt 
better and more bitten every minute, 
and pretty soon I managed to roll over 
and get some sleep. 

At seven bells next a.m. I was vis- 
ited by the top kicker. 

“Buck, congratulations. The skipper 
says you’re free from arrest. He 
wants me to slip you his sympathy for 
losin’ that fight. You and Mike done 
your best. And the company ain’t sore 
neither.” 

“They ain’t? But the bets—” 

“Aw, we won most of it back from 
them gobs shootin’ craps.” 

I sat up in glad surprise. But the 
top sergeant went on layin’ it on thick. 
He always wanted to take credit for 
everything. 

“Buck,” he hollers, stickin’ out his 
hand, “who is your real friend in this 
outfit? Who always stuck by you thro’ 
thick and thin. You know!” 

“Sure.” I says. “Bruno!” 


The Post That Found Itself 


(Continued from page 6) 


tioned aS our local manufacturer, and 
the commander and the finance officer 
ex-officio. 

As soon as the new rule was under- 
stood by the members, it did what we 
wanted it to. The easy spenders 
among us caw that no wild-eyed chance 
would have much show of getting past 
the finance committee. So, after the 
first few attempts, they quit trying. 
And the post backed up the finance 
committee, as a post almost always 
will. 

After it had the foolishness killed 
off, the finance committee began to do 
a little constructive planning. 

The first step toward a financial 
program came when the finance com- 
mittee met with the entertainment 
ccmmittee. “We want a dance held 
every month,” declared the commander 
as spokesman for the finance commit- 
tee. “Every dance we have held has 
given a good time to everybody who 
came. And it has made us money. We 
have been holding them only occasion- 
ally, but now we have to have one 
every month.” 

“But they are an awful lot of work,” 
protested the chairman. “And none 
of those dodoes you appointed on my 
committee will do a lick of work.” 

“They’re fired,” the commander re- 
sponded. “Their resignations have 
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been accepted before they are tendered. 
Do you want to stay on the commit- 
tee, Jim?” And he looked Jim square 
in the eye. 

“Yes,” assented Jim, “I do. But 
whom are you going to appoint to take 
the places of these fellows you have 
just kicked off?” 

“Appoint ’em yourself,” snapped the 
commander, who was going better than 
I had ever seen him. “If you don’t 
like the way they work kick ’em off and 
appoint somebody else. You can do 
any damned thing you please, just so 
you give us a dance a month ata 
profit, and make each one better than 
the one before.” 

“All right, skipper,” declared Jim 
with a grin. “Watch our smoke.” 

Right then is when we began to 
make money steadily. The dances 
averaged a net profit of sixty dollars 
a month. Before six months they were 
known as the best parties to be had in 
town. Folks were coming over to the 
Legion dances in preference to doing 
anything else—and the post was profit- 
ing accordingly. 

And about then the annual election 


came along and we elected Bill Barber 
commander. I stayed on as finance 
officer. And Bill appointed the past 


commander to the finance committee of 
the Post. 

At the first meeting of the finance 
committee Barber cut loose with an 
idea. “You know,” he began, “I’ve 
been thinking about this whole thing 
of making money for the post. 

“This contribution and buy-a-ticket 
stuff is being worked to death. I 
know how I feel about it—that it is 
just a sort of graft that a business 
man has to submit to. And it makes 
me just a little sore every time I sign 
a check for something of the sort. 
Every business man feels that way. 

“Other people feel the same way, of 
course. And they feel that way about 
the Legion. What we need to do is 
to make up our minds that any money 
we get will be for value received, and 
that we will not keep pecking away at 
people for small amounts just all the 
time.” 

The upshot of it was that we decided 
to experiment in the direction of de- 
veloping two or three major affairs 
which would make us a good sum of 
money, but which would be so good 
that people would want to come. 

Our next decision was to ask for 
contributions just once a year, Poppy 
Day. That was for purely Legion 
purposes of veterans’ relief. Any other 
contributions, we decided, would be 
only when the Legion post got behind 
some town activity and pushed it—but 
none of the money would come into the 
post treasury. 

We found our first opportunity for 
a regular source of income by provid- 
ing a community celebration of a big 
event in our State—a state holiday 
which was always observed by closing 
up all business, but never by anything 
else. We took over the fair grounds 
for the day and took advantage of the 
opportunity which others had over- 
looked. 

_We included in our celebration a 
picnic, races, a dance and a show. One 
admission let anyone in to the picnic 
and races, though he had to bring his 
own luncheon or buy at the booths. 


Families come to this affair with bas- | 


ket luncheons. And they all stay on 
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What Deter mines the Price of Florida’sOldest First Mortgage Bond House 


An Investment? 


By Finance 


Why should two stecks, both paying divi- 
dends of six dollars a year, sell at widely 
separated prices? Why should two bonds 


both paying 5% interest sell at prices repre- 


senting thirty points difference? It does 
happen liow is the price of an investment 
determined anyway? 

There is an old and a true saying that a 


what you can sell it for. 
used in painting 
dollars, 


thing is worth jusi 
The cost of the materials 
a picture may have cost only a few 


and the picture may sell for many thousands; 
on the other hand, we all know cases of ships 
which cost hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to build being sold as junk shortly after 


completion for only small fraction of the 


cost of materials. The cost of a given com- 
modity, and its sale price, therefore, do not 
always have much relation te each other. 
The selling price is fixed by the number of 
people who int to buy, and by the keen- 


ness of their desire. 

This certainly 
The problem is to 
people will pay a high price for one 


is the case with investments. 
why it s that 


security, 


discover 


and be unwilling to pay anything like as 
much for snother, which on the face o 
things is equally attractive What are the 


factors entering into a situation of this sort? 
A concrete example may illustrate the point. 
Listed on the New Yorl 
are some bonds which aré 
a city in South America. 
on these bonds at the rate of $70 a year for 
each $1,000 piece. This is at the rate of 7 
per cent on par value. The bonds, however, 
sell at about*90, so that in reality a pur- 
chaser at the present time receives $70 a 
year on an investment of $900, or a straight 
three-quarters per 


Stock Exchange 
he obligation of 


Interest is payable 


yield of over seven and 
cent on his money. 

The newspapers the day this article is 
written carry an announcement that the 
United treasury Cepartment is 
ing an issue of 4% bonds, and there is little 
question that these bonds will sell at par or 
better, returning a straight yield to the owner 
of 4 per cent or less. Why is it that a 4% 
bond should sell ten points higher than on 
paying 7%? One would think that more 
people would prefer the 7% issue to the 4% 
one, and yet this cannot be the case becaus« 
it is the demand for the 4% bond which 
keeps its price up. 4nd as people will pay 
for a thing only as much as they think it 
is worth, it seems evident that the United 
States government bond is ranked far ahead 
of the one from South America. 

The first consideration, of course, is the 
safety of the principal, and in the case of 
municipal and government bonds this is de- 
termined by the credit of the borrowers. No 
credit better than our own government’s 
exists. The countries amd cities of South 
America have always had more or less diffi- 
culty on this score. Everyone knows that 
interest on United States government bonds 
will be paid promptly when due; they think 
the South American city in question will pay 
its interest promptly too, but there is not 
the same feeling of certainty about it 
Everyone knows that if he wants to borrow 
money and can offer United States govern- 
ment bonds as collateral there will not be 
the slightest difficulty about it; he is not so 
sure about the others. The owner of United 
States government bonds knows he need have 
no worries of any kind about them; the 
owner of the others knows he must keep in 
touch with his investments, and watch de- 
velopments. In other words, one bond 
yields more than the other, but along with 
the higher yield go greater risk, more worry 
lower borrowing value, and more difficulty 
about selling in case the need arises. Most 
people, enough, prefer greater factors 
of safety in spite of lower yield, and so it is 
that one bond is so much more in demand 
that it sells proportionately very much higher 
than the other. And the principles which 
apply to these two investments apply with 


States sell- 


wisely 


for the afternoon races—ITo page 16] | equal force to all. 

















Why 7:% in Florida? 








There are several good reasons why first mort- 
gage bonds secured by income-earning property 
in Florida cities pay as much as 714% interest. 
There are also conclusive reasons why such 
bonds afford a degree of safety which, 2 most 
other sections, is found only in investments 
yielding 1% or 144% less interest. 

If you are seeking a safe investment, mail the 
coupon today for our free booklet, “Florida To 
day and Tomorrow,” which is full of interesting 


facts about Florida and the reason for 714%. 


ror in on 
G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Game" 
701 Miller Building Miami, Florida 


Please send me the Booklet Florida Today and To- | 
morrow,’’ with circular describing one of your 7 o First 
Mortgage Bond issues. I am seeking a good investment for | 
Gocsvesgetcccoes + maturing in about... ... Fears 
These blanks need not be filled in, but they help as to give | 
the Investor personal attention.) | 
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BE A RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


MEN WANTED! 
Earn Up to $250 per Mo. 


Many opportunities for advancement in this new 
fascinating profession. Travel or remain neat 
home. Pleasant, outdoor work. Report to high 


railway officials. 
POSITIONS "OPEN — MUST 
BE FILLED 


Must train more men! You can easily 
qualify for position paying at least $11( 
Our guarantee states per month and expenses, after 3-mos. 
that tuition will be re- spare-time study at home. Read Gear- 
funded toyouif, upon antee Metice. 

Bont Delay! 


graduation, position 
is not obtained for | You can succeed as hundreds have 
you, paying at least | Get full details. Mail coupon today 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE 

BUFFALO, H. Y¥. 
















POSITION 
GUARANTEED 


$110 per month and 
expenses 
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Standard Business Training Institute, 


& 18. Buffalo, N. Y 
4 —— i Send me, entirely free, Booklet No. D-51 
a = Died adi about courses in Rail- 


way Traffic I nspection. 
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WHITING -ADAMS 
~ the Household 
Buy-u ord 


> ies 
meaning 


Good Brushes 


JOHN L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS 6O., Boston, U. $. 
Brush Manufacturers tor Over 116 Years 
and the ie Lamaaees in the World 






Men are mating up to $10,« 
000.00 a year surfacing floors with 
“American Universal” electrically ¥g 
driven machine. Replaces six hand 

scrapers, earns you six men’s pay. Ev. 
ery newly laid floor must be surfaced, 
every old floor represents resurfacing job, Ex- 
perience onnecessary, work fascinating, plent 
ful; small amount starts you. We furnish every~ 












thing needed, heip you succeed. Rare opportu- 
nity to become your own boss, make real money, 
build a future. Write quick for details. 


e ) a Machine Ce. 
. 527 &. St. Clair Street 
Tolede, Ghie 


“Old ‘Money Wanted 


Will pay Fifty Dollars for nickel of 1913 
with Liberty head, (no Buffalo). We pay 
cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c 
for large Coin Circular. May mean much 
profit to you. 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 452, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
















Our salesmen make $5 to $20a ae 
figures, 40 latest patterns, fine quality;all 
guaranteed. Money refunded if not satis- 


factory. Liberal commission. Your own 
Nag territory and a square deal. Write today. 


TY COMPANY 
Dept. F 410 Andrews Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohie 


PATENTS 


Write for my free Guide Books “How to Ob- 
tain a Patent” and “Invention and Industry” 
and “Record of Invention” blank before disclos- 
ing inventions. Send model or sketch of your 
invention for instructions. Promptness assured. 
No charge for above information. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Lawycr, 1925 Secur- 
ity Bank Building directly across street from 








Patent Office, Washington, D. C.—Adv. 






























not horse races, but various affairs 
such as footraces, novelty races, and 
even swimming races in the river. We 
put up a lot of prizes—or rather the 
business men of the town do, of their 
own volition; we don’t even have to 
ask them to. 

In the evening the post stages a 
show in the pavilion. It is always a 
short show—a minstrel show one year, 
a oneact comedy another, and so on. 
The audience pays a separate admis- 
sion to see the show. Then, after the 
show, an orchestra swings into dance 
music, and dances are a nickel apiece. 
We made six hundred dollars the first 
year, and have made more each year 
since. 

The post has another annual affair 
which makes about as much money; we 
still want a third one, and are on the 
lookout for something we can sandwich 
into our town’s program at a substan- 
tial profit to us. We have had some- 
thing each year, but so far we have 
not found the ideal entertainment to 
round out our program. When we 
have a third fixture that we can de- 
pend on to make us money we shall 
be ‘all set. And a fixture, we have dis- 
covered, is much less work to run than 
a sporadic affair, as well as being more 
UY) profitable. People who have a good 
time one year look forward to next 
year, and then they come and bring 
their friends. 

It was toward the end of the first 
year of our “reform” that one of the 
fraternal organizations vacated its 
clubhouse when a new structure was 
completed for its use. The outfit of- 
fered it to us at a lower price than 


| they would take from anyone else, and 


on easier terms,. because they wanted 


to help the post get on its feet. 


If we had started to run our post 
right in the beginning we could have 
bought the clubhouse by then and have 
had a home of our own. As it was 
we had to turn it down because we 
didn’t have the money to make the first 
payment. And so the owner accepted 
an offer he had had all the while, 
somewhat above the price he had made 
to us. 

And about this time we began to 
take an active part in community af- 
fairs. There was an orphanage in 
town, which was unfortunate because 
it was non-sectarian. Orphanages, for 
some unknown reason, seem to have 
little appeal to the owner of a fat 
bank account unless he has assurance 
that the children will all be raised up 
in whatever his own faith happens to 
be. 

Our orphanage did a good work, 
filled a real need. But it was chronic- 
ally broke, and always begging. One 
of our Legionnaires had been inter- 
ested in it because he had been raised 
by the institution. And he proposed 
to the post executive committee one 
evening at my house that the post 
should undertake to help the orphanage 
meet its budget. He made a ringing 
speech in which he declared that it 
was about time the post decided to do 
some constructive work in the com- 
nay instead of being the recipient 

ifts from everybody else. 

here was a lot of argument that 
evening. Finally the ayes had it. And 
the post embarked on a program quite 
different from anything it had ever 
done before. 

But we made the grade. We got 
the orphanage more money than it had 
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ever had, this was the first time it had 
had enough funds since the high cost 
of living had overtaken it. We have 
done the same thing every year since 
then. 

The post had spent money to help 
the orphanage. But we found that 
the more money we spent on civic en- 
terprises, the more money we had in 
the treasury. People were quick to 
recognize our work by supporting Le- 
gion activities. It has become a com- 
monplace to hear people talkin. about 
what a force the Legion is for good— 
and the best of it is, they mean it. 

As we became a constructive organ- 
ization we became a more intelligently 
run organization. We raised our dues, 
without any dissent, to five dollars one 
year ago. We have been active in lit- 
erally dozens of community affairs 
since we took the first step. 


N the spring of 1923 we had our 
$2,000 in the bank. A flood struck 

our town and did tremendous damage. 
There was some loss of life, and there 
would have been more if it had not 
been for the Legion. The post organ- 
ized for relief work within an hour 
of the time when it was seen that a 
catastrophe was inevitable. By some 
clear thinking on the part of a few of 
the officers, steps were taken which 
organized most of the Legionnaires for 
relief and police work, while a small 
group undertook to bring supplies into 
the city to the limit of our funds. All 
told, we spent $1,500 of our carefully 
hoarded $2,000—and beat every other 
relief agency to the job. The post was 
the hero of the occasion. We had, I 
can say in all modesty, done glorious 
work. The first regular meeting of 
the city council after the flood appro- 
priated the money to pay us back. 

And, right afterward, we began to 
plan for a home of our own. We built 
a good one, at a cost of $16,000. We 
paid $2,500 down, for the post by that 
time had that much money on hand. 
We contracted to pay the balance in 
monthly instalments for a term of five 
years—and if ever I had a pleasant 
reception, it was when I set out to 
obtain credit for the post to build with. 

And since the house was completed, 
last April, the post is in better shape 
than ever. For one thing, we no 
longer have to rent a dance floor for 
our monthly dances. And our parties 
are so much more attractive, in the 
fresh, pleasant surroundings of our 
new home, that the revenue has in- 
creased far more than the costs have 
fallen off. Already, despite our 
monthly payments on the mortgage, we 
have accumulated two $1,000 bonds as 
a sinking fund against the time when 
we can pay off the whole mortgage. 

The membership of the post is 
greater than it ever was. The people 
of the town think more of us _ than 
even Sd said they would back in ’17 
and 718. 

Everything, in fact, is rosy. I never 
have seen a post where everything 
goes as well as it does with us. 

And whenever anyone asks us what 
enabled us to do it, I make it a point 
to say, “Oh, one day our leading 
banker bawled us out. That was the 
day we started toward the goal of be- 
ing a first-class post.” 

But never, until this story was writ- 
ten, has any one known exactly what 
‘happened. 
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ake ‘175. aWeek 


Demonstrating New 
Gasoline Tonic 
In This FREE For 








Inventor of Kliaxon 

Horn perfects amaz- 

ing inexpensive gaso- 

line vitalizer! Re- 

oves carbon—increases mileage 20% 
-makes starting easy in freezing 
weather—gives mere pep on hills—re- 
duces repair bills—cut down deadly 
monoxide gas. Salesmen make $175 a 


week regularly. Full time or spare time. 

No experience or big capital needed. 
Write now for big free 
offer that shows you 

how to earn $175 a week and a free 

Ford. Address 

HUTCH-OLENE CO., Gept. 121, 334 Fitth Ave., New York 


00 2 


MORE 


A MONTH 

Information on how 

you can earn $300.00 or more a month 
will be sent to the first person in each 
locality who writes. Become our local 
distributor for a recognized household 
necessity in rural districts and small 
towns. Light, pleasant work. 


Men or Women, Full or Spare Time 


No money needed. A million dollar firm 
behind it. Write quick for particulars 
and state territory desired. 


M.O, JOHNSON, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 











NEW ucsting IRON 


New invention now makes iron- 
ing easy in every home. Ends hot 
stove drudgery. Cuts ironing time 
in half. Saves steps. Costs one 
cent for 3 hours use. No attach- 




















ents. Nocords. Notubes. Gives 
quick re ed heat. Guaranteed. 
Sells fast. M Wagner, Ohio, 
sold 24 in few hours spare time. 
Mover, Pennsylvania, made $164 in one week. You can do as 
well. Work all or spare time. No experience needed. No 
capitaf. ew plan. Simply take orders. We deliver and col- 
lect. Commissions paid same day you take orders. Send for 
exclusive territory and FREE OUTFIT OFFER. Write today. 


THE AKRON LAMP CO., 291 Iron St., AKRON, @HIO 


Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


$5.73 Profit eachin I yearmade by W. L. 
Mowen, World Famous White Leghorn 
265-331 egg record stock, Greatest winter & 
layers known, Highest quality BABY 
CHICKS, stock, supplies, shipped safely, 
FREE Feed with chick order. Big Dis- 








PAY 
count if ordered now. Valuable catalog BIGGEST 
free. Member Internat’] Baby Chick Asem PROFITS 


Kerlia’s" Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 63, Center Hall, Pa, 








Thousands of Government Positions paying 
$100-$300 monthly, traveling or stationary, 
open yearly. Ex-service men get preference. 
Mr. Ozment, former Government Examiner, 
and Mr. Millspaugh, Member American Le- 
gion, are now “coaching” the boys. Get their 
“dope” at once. It will pay you—‘nuff said.” 
Write OZMENT-MILLSPAUGH, 1281 Arcade Bids. $¢. Louis, Mo. 


Post Historians! Legionnaires! 
Every Legion Post and many Legionnaires, 

with an eye to the future, want to keep a@ 

file of The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly. 

Tt keeps all 





cop. 
mutilation. Each Binder is embossed in gold 
with “The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly” 
and holds a year’s copies. Order now and 
begin with January, 1925. 

Fall Book Cloth (red) $1.25 postpaid 

THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 














Writing the Legion’s 
Program Into Law 
(Continued from page 7) 


for day in and day out, and more often 
without publicity than with it. The 
Legion’s legislative endeavors will not 
suffer from lack of public notice, how- 
ever, when the fight for the Universal 
Draft Act gets under way. After 
three years’ study and preparation the 
Legion will launch in this short ses- 
sion of Congress its first real drive for 
legislative action on this measure. The 
Legion’s bill has been introduced in the 
Senate by the Senator from Kansas, 
Mr. Capper. It has been introduced 
in the House by Representative Royal 
C. Johnson of South Dakota, member 
of the Legion. 

The Legion measure would draft sol- 
diers and control capital and labor in 
such a manner as to amount to a draft 
of those items—though the literal 
draft of labor and capital for war or 
for any other purpose would not be 
possible. At any rate, if possible, it 
would defeat its own ends, which would 
be to prosecute the national effort more 
effectively. The Legion measure also 
provides for the stabilization of prices 
of all services and commodities, 
whether used by the armed forces or 
by the civilian population. This is to 
keep the cost of living down. The War 
Department has given its approval of 
this bill. 

In connection with the universal 
draft the Legion also is interested in 
a resolution which has been introduced 


FrAGE » 


Milder Musterole 
Sor Small Children 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
they woukd not be without 
Children 's Musterole, the new 
and milder form of good old 
Musterole especially pre- 
pared for use on babies and 
small children. 

In the dead of night, when they ere 
awakened by the warning, croupy 
cough, they rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s throat 
and chest and then go back to bed. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Mausterole, penetrates the skin with e 
warming tingle and goes quickly to the 
seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
joned mustard plaster end it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
eore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
end colds. In jars, 35c. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


CHILDREN’S 





MILD 
GETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








by Representative McSwain of South 
Carolina. Mr. McSwain is a Legion- 
naire. This resolution would not make 
a universal draft law 
declares such a law should be enacted, 
however, and would create a non-par- 


operative. It | 


MAKE MONEY 
ean itelci> 








tisan commission of the most eminent 


experts obtainable to restudy the en- | 
recommenda- | 


tire subject and make 
tions. 
This matter of a universal draft is 


a tremendous subject. Few who have 


not studied it appreciate its scope, its | 
How, | 


almost revolutionary character. 
for instance, shall we go about it to 


draft a factory to make hydro-pneu- 
matic recuperators? Hydro-pneu- 
matic recuperators are contrivances 


which take care of the recoil on big 
guns. They are delicate and expensive 
piezes of mechanism. There probably 
is not a factory in the United States 
equipped for making them today, 
though the World War is only six 
years behind us. In ten years these 
machines of 1918 will be obsolete and 
the problem will begin anew. 

Well, suppose we had to have re- 
cuperators anyhow. 
at hand. It is the War Department’s 
job to keep those things up to date. 
It is also the War Department’s job to 
keep current data on existing manu- 
facturing plants with reference to 
future war requirements. Suppose, 
then, that the War Department found 
that of all the types of factories in the 
country a sewing-machine factory 
could most easily be converted into a 
plant to make hydro-pneumatie recu- 
perators. It is so ordered. Uncle 
Sam goes to the Ajax Sewing Machine 
Company and places an order for these 
recuperators—tells the company to 
drop its regular business of making 
sewing machines, install new machines, 
jiggs, dies, patterns, build new plants, 


Plans would be | 
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hire new forces and go to work turn- 
ing out hydro-pneumatic recuperators. 
And to do this for nominal pay, in 
some respect comparable with the dol- 
lar a day the drafted soldier gets. 
The Ajax concern might not care 
to abandon a profitable sewing-ma- 


chine business for an _ unprofitable 
artillery-parts business, but these 
preferences would not speak very 


loudly with an enemy at our gates. 
If this were all there were to the draft 
of industry it would be fairly simple, 
comparatively speaking. 

But this is not the case. The Ajax 
Sewing Machine Company is not owned 
by one man, but by thousands of men, 
women and children who are _ stock- 
holders. Some of these are old people 
and widows and orphan children whose 
sole means of support are the divi- 
dends they receive on this stock. Stop 
the profits of the company and you af- 
fect these dividends and deprive these 
people of their livelihood. So some 
way must be figured out whereby the 
sewing-machine company would be in- 
sured a fair profit on the recuperators. 
How to determine what is a fair profit; 
how to regulate this profit; how to see 
that it reaches the stockholders for 
whom it is intended—these are just a 
few of the most elemental of the prob- 
lems confronted when one comtcm- 
plates a draft of industry for war. 

But problems like this have been 
studied and competent authorities say 
there is a way around all of them. But 
the whole subject is so involved and 
difficult that too much thought cannot 
be given to it now while we are at peace 
and have the time. That is Mr. Mc- 
Swain’s idea, and that is the purpose 
of his resolution. 

It is not expected that the Capper 
or Johnson bills, which would make a 
universal draft effective, will be passed 
at this session. But the Legion does 
want action on them. It wants to get 
them in the hands of committees and 
get the proper investigations and 
studies going forward which may be 
pursued during the long recess of 
Congress from March to December of 
this year. To this end the Legion 
needs the active support of posts and 
individual members. If they want ac- 
tion on this legislation they should re- 
quest it by resolution and letter to 
their Senators and Congressmen. 

The Legion’s program also embraces 
a good many other items concerning 
which the Legion will try for conclu- 
sive action before Congress adjourns 
on the fourth of March. The Legion 
will support adequate appropriations 
for the Army and Navy, and in par- 
ticular the Army Air Service. It will 
urge legislation on the reclamation of 
arid lands for agricultural purposes, 
especially to the end that relief be 
given settlers needing extension of 
time to meet their payments on irri- 
gated land. It will urge that “The 
Star Spangled Banner” be designated 
as the national anthem—which most 
persons think it is already though it 
is not. We have no national anthem. 
It will request that the $400,000 profit 
made by The Stars and Stripes, the 
official newspaper of the A. E. F., be 
set aside as a trust fund, the income 
of which shall be used to decorate the 
graves of our overseas dead on Me- 
morial Day. M. J. 
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Bursts aud Duds 


Payment is made for material for 
when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Things Looking Up 

An old farmer sat on his back steps and 
moodily regarded the ravages of the flood. 
A neighbor pulled up in a rattling wagen. 

“Whoa!” yelled the neighbor. “Say, 
Jed, your hogs was all washed down the 
ereek an’ they’re all dead.” 

“How about Flaherty’s hogs?” 
farmer. 

“They're gone, too.” 

“And Larsen’s?” 

“Washed away.” 

“Hmph!” ejaculated the rustic, cheering 
up. “Taint as bad as I thought.” 


A Difference 
“Are-you a clock-watcher?” asked the 
employment agency manager. 
“Nope, no office work for mine,” 
swered the applicant disdainfully. 
whistle-listener.” 


A Hair-Raising Tale 
I’ve lots of hair now 
Where it didn’t grow, 
*’Cause ene night I bought 
From a scalper I know 
A seat down in front 
(In the bald-headed row) 


At a hair-raising show. 
—R. D. L. 


What Price Glory? 
“Where's yer bye Dinny, Mrs. 


hey? ?” 
“He’s gone - a concert wit’ another lad 
A.” 


to the Y. M. 
A.? ” 


asked the 


an- 
“T’m a 


Mulea- 


“An’ wot a “divvle’s the Y. M. Cc. 
I dunno rightly, but I suppose it’s wan 
of them radio stations, which have no 


names but the alphabet.” 


Cherchez la Femme 

Adam, after being driven into the cold 
world to earn a living, was keeping a res- 
taurant. 

“Have you any spare ribs?” asked a pa- 
tron, glancing over the menu. 

“No,” replied the first man, sadly. “A 
woman named Eve came along and took the 
last one I had.” 


Lesson in Politeness 


Kid: “Pass me the gravy, ma.” 
Ma: “If what, Willie?” 5 
Kid: “If you don’t, I'll start something.” 


A Class Apart 
[Ad in the Alhambra (Cal.), Post- 
Advocate] 
FANCY washing and ironing for ladies 
and gentlemen and school teachers. 


Ain’t It? 
Whiz: “Lots of foreigners are coming 


into our country. 
Bang: “Yes, immigration is the sincer- 


est form of flattery.” 


Evidence 


“What makes you think there 


Willis: 
I haven’t 


are bootleggers in this town? 
been able to find a sing'e one.” 

Wissis: “Don’t you see blind men sell- 
ing pencils on every corner?” 


In Full Uniform 
Charlotte: “Mary says if there ever is 


another war She wants to go.” 
Martyne: “And I suppose as usual she’ll 


be dressed up fit to kill.’ 


this department. 
Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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His Annual Job 


7 ‘Sorter sorry to see winter come again, 

am,” remarked the fine old Southern 
colonel. 

“How come?” inquired a friend. 

“Means I'll have to learn all the names 
of the Civil War battles over again, so’s 
V'll be able to satisfy the Northern tour- 
ists.” 

No Material 

“You say you stayed six months in Ire- 
land and couldn’t land a job?” asked the 
lady at the door, of the hobo. 

“Not at me trade, mum.” 

“And what is your trade?” 

“I’m a snake charmer, mum.” 


Double Winner 


Willie: “There's a lucky kid.” 

Jimmie : “Why? 

“First time he went to Sunday School 
didn’t he lose his penny on the way there 
and find it on the way home.” 


Safe Enough 
Betty: “Why is Pussy always washing 
herself?” 
Susie: 
lives,” 


“I s’pose it’s ’cause she has nine 
Misnomer 
“T want to know how much money my 


husband has in this bank,” demanded the 
lady masterfully, as she strode up to the 


cage. 
“I’m sure I couldn’t tell you that, 
ma’am,” replied the official. 


“Is that so? Well, why do they call you 


a teller, then?” 


What’s This? What’s This? 
[From the Muskogee (Okla.), Daily 
Phoenix] 

MIDDLEAGED LADY with a good 
home wants a boy to raise from 50 to 60 
years old, 


Slam! 


Hostess (sweetly) : 


other glass, Mr. Fish? This will be your 
fifth.” 


Mr. Fish (even more sweetly) : “Thanks, 
I will—since you’ ve taken so much trou- 
ble to keep count.’ 


Technical Difficulty 
“I can’t eat this soup—” began the tim- 
id Appearing diner. 
Yaw?” snorted the belligerent waiter. 
“T s’pose there’ s a fly in it or it looks like 
rain, huh?’ 
“No, it looks all right, but I must have a 
spoon before I can begin to enjoy it.” 


Likewise Bam! 
“Won't you have an- 


Fair Enough 

“Sam,” said the canvasser to his colored 
friend, “‘we’re collecting donations for the 
support of the publie library. Can’t we 
count on you for a small one?” 

“Well, suh,”’ replied the darky, “to tell 
you de truf, suh, Ah figgers dat when Ah 
goes over dah to read de papers every day, 
Ah’s about doin’ mah part. 


Cut to the Bone 
“The Army ain’t what it was durin’ the 
war,” mourned the vet. “It’s just only a 
skeleton now. 
“You tell 
ent-day soldier. 
am,” 


‘em, buddy,” agreed the pres- 
“Why, I’m a regiment, I 
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